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If we have taken exception to the main argument of the First Part 
of M. De Wulf 's book, we must, on the other hand, record our unqual- 
ified approval of the contents of the Second Part. It seems to us that 
the author has given here a fair, objective account of the new scho- 
lasticism as it is understood by its best representatives. We are con- 
vinced that his exposition of the neo-scholastic movement will fulfil 
the hope expressed in the Preface, namely, that the book will " meet 
and combat false conceptions, coordinate true notions, and so furnish 
the reader with some general information on the new scholasticism ' ' 
(p. viii). 

The translation is, on the whole, well done. Here and there a 
French idiom obtrudes itself in the otherwise easy flow of the translator's 
diction : " Plaisance " (p. 135, n.) should, of course, be " Piacenza," 
"Denifle" should be " Denifle," and " Polycraticus, " we think, 
should be written " Policraticus. " These and a few typographical 
errors will, no doubt, be remedied in a subsequent edition, which, we 
hope, will soon be called for. Dr. Coffey has every reason to feel 
encouraged in his chosen task of preparing an English edition of the 
volumes which form the Bibliothique de V Institut Suptrieur de Philoso- 
phie of Louvain. 

William Turner. 
The Catholic University of America. 

Psychology: General Introduction (Volume I); Laboratory Manual 
(Volume II) ; Laboratory Equipment (Volume III). By Charles 
Hubbard Judd. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. 
xii, 389; xii, 127; xi, 257. 

(I) Sooner or later every teacher feels the impulse to make a text- 
book which shall embody his own conception of what such a book 
ought to be. Mr. Judd has freed his mind on the subject in these 
three volumes, the first of which is a general text-book in the common 
understanding of the term, and of the other two, one is a laboratory 
manual and the other a book dealing primarily with apparatus. The 
first is much the most important of the trio, and we shall devote the 
larger part of our space to it. 

Apart from the unusual excellencies of certain portions of the work 
in their treatment of conventional topics, the features of the book 
which will attract most notice are the following : (1) the genetic and 
functional account of the whole subject of mental life; (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the definitely ideational processes, especially those 
represented by language, as the characteristics of paramount signifi- 
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cance for the understanding of human psychology ; and (3) the 
treatment of attention, feeling, and interest as attitudes. 

It is a great satisfaction to the reviewer to discover another lusty 
recruit in the functionalist camp, and this condition of mind may 
render him an unfit critic of the achievement under consideration. 
To disarm prejudice, however, he will at once proceed to point out 
the dubious wisdom of so extreme a position as that occupied by Mr. 
Judd toward structural analyses. This stricture should in justice be 
prefaced by the frank acknowledgment that the author has succeeded 
in making one of the most stimulating and interesting presentations 
of psychological material which any functionalist has attained. 

In the preface we read : "I am quite unable to accept the con- 
tentions, or sympathize with the views of the defenders of a structural 
or purely analytical psychology." The book consistently reflects this 
conviction in the almost entire absence of anything verging upon the 
structural conceptions. This is the more striking in a pupil and 
translator of Wundt, whose influence is often conspicuously in 
evidence. In the opinion of the present writer, there are two funda- 
mental reasons why this is a questionable procedure. Many others 
might no doubt be urged. (1) Is not a text-book under some obliga- 
tion to render easy the approach to the general literature of the subject ? 
Now, whatever one's private creed in the matter, structuralist ideas 
and analyses constitute a large part of the stock in trade of the modern 
psychologist. Only on the ground of conclusive proof of the falsity 
or futility of the materials included in these writings, would it seem 
possible to justify their complete omission from a book designed to 
introduce young students to the subject. (2) The next point is more 
open to debate, and Mr. Judd's attainments entitle him to the peace- 
ful possession of his own opinion on the matter. But, as a defender 
of the functionalist propaganda, I dislike to accede to a form of 
extremism which seems at the moment unwarranted, and which carries 
with it certain methodological limitations of a serious kind. The 
concepts of the analytical and structural psychologist are necessary 
to render accurate and specific the processes about which the 
functionalist is concerned. No amount of talk about the function of 
sensations, for example, ever will or ever can take the place of an 
analysis of the exact forms under which the various sensations are 
encountered. Indeed, at this point Mr. Judd is sometimes a bit incon- 
sistent with his creed ; for while he avoids the language of the analyst, 
his facts are at times precisely those with which the latter has long 
made us familiar. "The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the 
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hands of Esau." Moreover, as we shall have occasion to point out a 
little later, the lack of just such a precise and drastic analysis as a 
structural psychologist would have given us, is responsible for a loose- 
ness in the account of feeling and attention which somewhat impairs 
the worth of that otherwise highly valuable and interesting discussion. 
In short, the reviewer could have wished that Mr. Judd had more 
gently tempered the functionalist wind to the shorn structuralist lamb. 

That it is in the ideational processes that we find the most significant 
human traits is of course a commonplace, and it is only in the slight 
departures from conventional text-book usage for which Mr. Judd finds 
his justification in this doctrine that the matter becomes important. 
The implication, which to many readers will seem to accompany this 
doctrine, that the sensory and perceptual processes of animals are like 
those of human beings, is of course quite unwarranted. The extended 
account of language given by Wundt and certain other contemporary 
psychologists has prepared the mind of the present generation to accept 
as relevant to psychological interests a fulness of treatment which not 
long since would have been regarded with suspicion. But, as a rule, 
elementary texts have not as yet dealt adequately with this material. It 
is in the marked excellence of the chapter which he devotes to this 
topic, that the author achieves one of the most distinguished of his 
successes. It is certainly the most interesting brief statement of the 
case with which the reviewer has acquaintance. It affords, moreover, 
a peculiarly striking instance of certain of the virtues of the functional 
mode of treatment. 

One feels some surprise and perhaps disappointment that, in a book 
ostensibly disposed to magnify the significance of the ideational proc- 
esses, there should be no more penetrating and fundamental analysis 
of the ratiocinative activities than that which we find. The discussion 
is clear as far as it goes, but it is decidedly meagre in specific content. 
The illustrations and descriptions are both entertaining and instructive, 
but the actual procedure in the thinking process is nowhere adequately 
dissected. For instance, the synthetic theory of the judgment is ac- 
cepted and dismissed in a sentence or two, and no mention whatever 
is made, so far as the writer recalls, of the analytic aspects of judg- 
ing now so generally recognized. No doubt the author had reasons 
which justified this mode of treatment. But it is hardly likely to 
commend itself universally. 

In the ruling confusion about doctrines of feeling, any new departure 
is sure to receive a welcome ; and, although the position for which 
Mr. Judd stands is not altogether novel, he is the first to give it ex- 
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pression in a connected account of mental life as a whole. He recog- 
nizes as a basal psychological category something which he entitles 
"attitude," and under this rubric he includes feeling, attention, and 
interest. 

There can be no possible objection to designating these processes 
'attitudes.' It only remains to discover what is gained by the proce- 
dure, and whether any ambiguity is involved in such a transaction. If 
certain psychical activities are describable as attitudes and certain others 
not, then the distinction is relevant and may well prove pregnant. If, 
on the other hand, all processes of the mental kind lend themselves to 
such characterization, — and this is undoubtedly the case, — it remains 
to determine, if possible, in what particulars the so-called attitudes dif- 
fer from those mental processes not so designated, and to what the former 
owe their readier inclusion in such a category. Let it be distinctly 
understood that Mr. Judd has reference explicitly to psychological at- 
titude, not to physiological attitude. Now if one adheres strictly to 
a functionalist position, I do not believe that any distinction can be 
drawn, on the basis of attitude, between sensations and ideas, say, on 
the one side, and attention and feeling on the other. They are all 
describable as attitudes, as are also simple apprehension and judgment. 
If one takes an idea, as does the occasional structuralist, and abstracts 
from all but its sensuous content, one may, indeed, deny attitude to 
such an abstraction. But when one faces vital ideational processes 
after the functionalist method which Mr. Judd commends, ideas are 
invariably characterized by attitude. The inner meaning of an idea is 
always describable in terms of attitude, and, for that matter, its imme- 
diate personal significance can never be stated in any other way. Only 
on the basis of a structural analysis can one properly disregard attitudes 
as a basic aspect of all conscious activities. This is surely the essential 
point which Brentano has to make, in using as a principle of psycho- 
logical classification the way in which consciousness refers to its object. 

Perhaps most serious of all the consequences of such a method of 
dealing with the matters at issue are the vagueness and uncertainty with 
which it leaves us as to what really are the fundamental forms of feel- 
ing and attention. So many things are justly describable in attitudinal 
terms, that we are at a loss to know where to stop, and Mr. Judd 
affords us no very convincing reasons for stopping at the place that 
he himself does. In this connection it may be mentioned that he 
makes no effort to classify or differentiate the several distinct types of 
attention generally recognized, despite their marked significance for a 
functional psychology. There is a similar omission of practically all 
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account of sensory discrimination. Indeed, Mr. Judd has been quite 
daring in his omission of topics ordinarily regarded as essential to an 
acceptable introductory presentation of the subject. He has reduced 
the case almost to its lowest terms ; whether advisedly or not, opinion 
will certainly differ. 

The book is built up about five distinctions : (i) sensations and 
(2) their relations, (3) attitudes, (4) memory, (5) ideational rela- 
tions, with an annex in which the general facts of behavior and the 
abnormalities of mind are discussed. These divisions work out satis- 
factorily, except that they almost inevitably involve a slurring of the 
proper position of emotion, from which the author has not altogether 
escaped. 

Mr. Judd makes a consistent effort to show the significance of the 
neural processes for each of the forms of mental life. The chapters 
on the nervous system have many admirable features, despite some 
slight inaccuracies. Much space is devoted to the facts concern- 
ing the neural organization and behavior of the lower forms of ani- 
mal life. The account of the human nervous system does all that 
could be asked in the space available. The cuts and diagrams, here 
as elsewhere in the volumes, are generally well devised, but indifferently 
executed. Particularly irritating is the small size of the letters used 
in some of the cuts. One is sometimes quite at a loss to know what 
is printed. Among other points which might well be revised in 
forthcoming editions of the book, is the old cut (Figure 15) on page 
47, which shows the projection of fibres in a manner quite at variance 
with the present opinions of experts, and also with the statements of 
the text itself and the subsequent cuts. 

The chapter on sensations is capital, and for one who believes that 
such an account should be accompanied by a description of the sense 
organs it would be difficult to name a better. This estimate is subject 
to the qualification that one does not regard a thorough-going struc- 
tural analysis as a sine qua -non. The discussion of the relations 
of sensations, which involves practically the ground covered by most 
texts under the heading of perception, suffers from one serious de- 
fect in its failure sufficiently to emphasize the extent to which per- 
ception depends upon the employment of previous experience. Not 
that the point is called in question, nor that the illustrations fail to 
afford opportunity for demonstrating the facts, but that no satisfactory 
formulation is attempted, and that the prime importance of the fact 
for a correct understanding of the relations of the sensory and idea- 
tional processes is thereby jeopardized. 
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Under the general headings of ' ' Experience and Expression, ' ' 
"Instinct and Habit," a good general account is given of the motor 
element in experience. A few chapters on memory and the ideational 
processes are followed by a very brief discussion of impulse and voli- 
tion, and the book comes to an end with two chapters diverging 
slightly from the main trail ; one on dissociation, in which is offered 
an excellent digest of the generally prevalent views about the minor 
abnormalities of mental life, the other devoted to a general orienta- 
tion of psychology, and entitled " Applications of Psychology." No 
criticism will be attempted of these chapters, beyond such as has 
already been incidentally given. As in several other instances, the 
analysis of volition would gain decidedly from something approach- 
ing the concreteness and tangibility of the structuralist descriptions. 
Here as elsewhere Mr. Judd has avoided the Scylla of rigid distinc- 
tions and hard and fast lines which do not exist in fact, only to be 
imperilled by the Charybdis of vagueness. It is difficult to say which 
fate it is preferable to choose when writing for young students. Cer- 
tain it is that most writers of texts find it impossible to steer safely 
between these menacing alternatives. 

Mr. Judd possesses an unusually agreeable and flowing style, and his 
reader is carried pleasantly along on a current of notable literary 
merit. There is practically no controversial writing in the book, and 
one is spared the asperities of criticism which sometimes mark doc- 
trinal exposition. 

In advance of actual test, no one can confidently predict the suc- 
cess of a text-book. So far as concerns the present specimen one may 
be sure that young teachers of psychology will find it stimulating. To 
the youthful Ph.D. fresh from the myopic detail of his thesis, as well 
as to graduate students of all kinds, the book will undoubtedly be 
grateful for the vigorous and enlivening manner in which it deals with 
its subject. Whether young students entering for the first time on 
psychological study will find it relatively so useful, is less certain. 
Unquestionably the approach to the material is in several chapters 
somewhat sophisticated, and the absence at many points of definite 
and distinct lines of demarcation is likely to be felt by the beginner 
in a disastrous manner. The book has, however, already met with a 
most cordial reception which augurs well for its permanent success. 

(II) Two fairly distinct forms of psychological exercise are at 
present in vogue. In one the emphasis falls upon devices to stimulate 
ordinary introspection and render it more alert and accurate. In the 
other the stress is laid upon discovering or demonstrating experimen- 
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tally facts not accessible to ordinary unaided introspective methods. 
The manual in this series belongs, with Sanford's and Titchener's 
books, to the latter class, although it is designed to meet a somewhat 
different need from either of those mentioned. It differs from the 
Sanford in its selection of a very small number of tests (twenty-five 
main topics are included in the tests), for which fuller directions are 
furnished, both in reference to the performance of the test and as re- 
gards the evaluation of the results. It differs from the Titchener in 
aiming at a much less exhaustive and thorough study of the topics 
with which it deals. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such a book are obvious to 
any one who has directed beginner's classes in experimental work. 
With young students Mr. Judd's procedure is likely to gain and sus- 
tain interest ; for it gets somewhere promptly, and does not stay there 
too long after arrival. On the other hand, it undoubtedly carries with 
it the danger that students may fail quite to apprehend the care and 
patience needed for really accurate work ; and, in psychology above 
all other sciences to-day, this misconception is perhaps least desirable. 
With competent instruction this danger need not be encountered. 
From this side of the case, some of the tests hardly seem judiciously 
selected. For instance, the reviewer is not able to believe that from 
a two-hour session a young student can possibly contract from his own 
plethysmographic observations any impressions that are of the slightest 
consequence as to the parallelism between states of consciousness and 
circulatory conditions. If he approaches learning to manage his ap- 
paratus in this time, he deserves high encomium. There are other 
tests in the list which involve an immense amount of supplementary 
coaching from the instructor, if there is not to be great waste of time. 
It is easy to criticise a manual of this kind, but one must remember 
the specific purpose which the author had in mind in making it, and 
judge it from this point of view. Accepting this criterion, it must be 
recognized that Mr. Judd has given us a book which is sure to be 
very useful in many circumstances ; and not the least of its merits is 
that the tests are so designed as to render their performance possible 
with an expenditure of scarcely more than $200. 

(Ill) The third volume of the series, which deals with apparatus 
and supplementary experiments, puts all directors of large laboratories 
under distinct obligation. Every laboratory of considerable size 
ought to have a stock on hand for distribution among the many in- 
quirers for information which this book furnishes. The only criticism 
of a general kind which the reviewer has to offer concerns the absence 
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of critical evaluation of some of the pieces listed. If the assumption 
were justified that everything mentioned is good, no objection could 
be raised. But certain of the pieces listed are notoriously treacherous, 
and this fact might well be remarked. A good many specific details 
might be called in question ; e. g., " The chronoscope should not vary 
in successive trials with such a mechanical device " (p. 191). This is 
a mere slip in form of statement, but it may well cause some ingenuous 
pioneer of a new laboratory to spend too much time trying to reach 
this goal, which, needless to say, no one ever has reached. If it could 
be attained, all the bother of computing variations could be abolished. 
On the same page there is, in connection with the mention of pendu- 
lum chronoscopes, no reference to Bergstrom's apparatus, which is by 
all odds much the best of the lot, so far as the reviewer knows. Other 
similar slips might be mentioned, but, as a whole, the book is excel- 
lent and most welcome. 

James R. Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 301. 

Of the six articles of which this volume is composed, apart from M. 
Pillon's bibliography of the year, three relate to ancient and three to 
modern philosophy. Two of the former are concerned with Plato, 
who seems at last to be coming by his rights in the way of detailed 
study in France, as elsewhere, and one with Aristotle. M. Bro- 
chard writes of the ethics of Plato, and M. Rodier of the evolution 
of Plato's Dialectic. M. Brochard shows a thorough knowledge 
of the Platonic text, and his article affords a very useful and generally 
accurate and sympathetic account of the ethical teaching of the various 
dialogues. Certain objections might, however, be raised to some of 
his incidental utterances. It is doubtful whether he has not fallen at 
times, like most expositors of Plato, into the mistake of forgetting that 
a Platonic dialogue differs from a modern text-book of Philosophy in 
being first and foremost a work of dramatic art. Unless we keep this 
cardinal fact clearly before our minds, we are almost sure to make the 
mistake of taking what is merely the utterance of a dramatic figure, 
the ' Socrates ' or the ' Sophist ' of the dialogue, for a matter-of-fact 
statement of the writer's views, and so to overlook the vein of peculiar 
' irony ' which is as characteristic of Plato as of the great Athenian 
tragedians. I think M. Brochard has not always escaped this danger. 
For instance, the curious conclusion of the Protagoras, where both 



